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THE   STUDY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Supplemented  h\  an  Elementary  Course  of  Reading  in  Philosophy 
V  By   Wm.  M.  Bryant,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 
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"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  would  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

Tennyson. 

Whoever  believes  in  immortality  must  agree  that  that  is  practical,  and  that  alone,  which  tends 
to  enrich  the,  life  of  man  immortal. 


I.      WHAT    PHILOSOPHY    IN    GENERAL   IS. 

Socrates  refused  to  count  himself  as  a 
sophos  or  man -already- wise;  but  claimed 
to  be  only  di  philo sophos  or  oxi^'^\\o2ho\^ 
everything  else  desires  to  become  wise. 
In  this  respect  his  attitude  was  one  with 
that  of  Paul  :  ' '  Not  as  if  I  had  already 
attained." 

"  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lin- 
gers," sings  the  modern  sophisticated 
poet.  From  its  first  breath  onward  the 
child  gets  knowledge.  Happy  will  he 
be  if,  arrived  at  manhood,  he  may  be 
counted  wise. 

Through  hand  and  eye  and  ear  we 
attain  to  multifarious  knowledge.  Onh' 
through  reflection  can  we  attain  the  one 
thing  needful  to  the  fulness  of  the  intel- 
lectual life.  Through  the  senses  we 
apprehend.  Only  through  thought  can 
we  comprehend.  To  apprehend  is  to 
recognize  facts  merely  as  facts;  i.  e. , 
facts  which,  for  us,  are  in  isolation,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  out  of  relation. 
To  comprehend  is  to  know  facts  in  rela- 
tion. 

But  to  know  facts  in  their  relation  is 
to  know  them  in  their  truth;  for  it  is  its 
relations  that  constitute  the  very  essence 
of  a  fact.  To  the  savage  or  the  child 
a  rounded   pebble  is  merely  something 


smooth,  something  pleasant  to  the 
touch.  To  the  geologist  the  pebble  may 
prove  a  focus  of  complex  positive  rela- 
tions— relations  of  energy  centering  in 
the  earth  and  reaching  out  to  the  sun, 
and  running  back  through  millenniums 
aud  bringing  into  view  that  glacial  night- 
cap in  which  the  northern  hemisphere 
passed  through  its  uneasy  Rip  Van 
Winkle  sleep  of  eighty  thousand  years.  ^ 

It  is  such  tracing  out  of  relations  that 
in  its  more  limited  and  specific  aspects 
constitutes  science,  and  which  in  its 
culmination  constitutes  philosophy. 
Hence  is  it  that  philosophy  has  been 
defined  in  a  popular  way  as  the  "think- 
ing consideration  of  things  ;"  and  again, 
more  exactly,  as  the  "Science  of  the 
Absolute;"  and  again,  as  "the  unifica- 
tion of  science;"  and  again,  as  "  the 
science  of  principles."  And  in  truth 
the  mind  can  no  more  avoid  the  continu- 
ous pressing  of  every  question  until  it 
finds  its  place  in  some  sort  of  theory  of 
the  ."universe" — the  all-turned-into- 
one — than  it  can  avoid  the  origination 
of  questions  as  aspects  of  its  own  ex- 
perience. 

And  so   it   turns   out  that  from  first 


I.  For  estimate  of  the  date,  extent  and  period  of 
each  of  the  great  glacial  epochs  see  Croll's  Climate  ami 
Time. 


breath  to  latest  sigh  every  member 
of  the  human  race,  whatever  he  may 
prove  to  be  in  present  momentary  fact, 
is  by  nature  a  'philosopher;"  is  by 
nature  one  who  must  form  some  sort  of 
theory  of  the  universe  ;  by  nature  one 
who  cannot  be  content  with  mere 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  must  go  on  to 
know  facts  in  their  relations  ;  by  nature 
one  to  whom  simple  apprehension 
proves  a  goad,  compelling  him  to  strive 
toward  comprehension. 

Some  sort  of  theory  of  the  world — 
savage  myth,  or  childish  fancy,  or 
rationally  thought  out  system — each  and 
every  human  being  inevitably  forms. 
To  that  he  is  irresistibly  impelled  by  his 
very  nature  as  being  first  of  all  a  mind. 
What  theory-  will  satisfy  for  the  time  his 
intellectual  demands,  that  will  depend 
partly  upon  his  instincts,  his  individually 
inherited  peculiarities  ;  partly  upon  his 
habits  of  mind  as  reflecting  that  subtle 
racial  inheritance  called  custom  ;  partly 
upon  the  direct  stimulation  he  receives 
from  the  actual  generation  in  which  he 
lives,  and  this  especially  in  the  complex 
fom^  called  * '  education. ' ' 

Note,  too,  that  education  is  rapidly 
becoming  universal;  and  this  not  merely 
in  the  sense  that  all  are  receiving 
instruction,  but  also  in  the  subtler  sense 
of  habituating  the  individual  to  a 
systematic  view  of  things.  It  is  becom- 
ing universal  also  in  the  further  sense  of 
vitalizing  this  view  through  a  conscious 
recognition  and  ever-deepening  compre- 
hension of  the  universal  law  of  causa- 
tion as  bringing  to  light  the  central  ele- 
ment of  essential  uniformity  amid  end- 
less variety  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
things.  Noting  this,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  growing  tendency  toward  the 
study  of  philosophy  observed  both  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  and  also  by  Mr.  Horace 
Kephart,    Librarian  of   the  Mercantile 


Library,'  is  simply  one  of  the  normal 
outgrowths  of  the  new  era  upon  which 
we  are  even  now  entering.  With  edu- 
cation becoming  universal  the  number 
of  those  who  can  rest  in  a  merely 
imaged  universe  must  steadily  and 
with  increasing  rapidity  diminish ; 
while  the  number  of  those  who  find 
themselves  driven  onward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  rationally  thought  out  theory  of 
the  world  must  correspondingly  increase. 

II.      WHAT  PHILOSOPHY  IX  ITS  STRICTER 
SENSE    PRESUPPOSES. 

Philosophy  is  the  thinking  considera- 
tion of  things.  It  is  a  theorizing 
in  which  the  end  sought  is  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  all  the  infinitely  various 
and  seemingly  isolated  forms  and  phases 
of  Reality. 

But  also  it  is  through  the  ceaseless  ex- 
ercise of  thought  upon  the  problem  of 
the  world  that  thought  itself  becomes  ex- 
plicit and  by  degrees  matured  ;  just  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  through  that 
same  exercise  that  theory  concerning 
the  world  becomes  transfigured  into  con- 
sistency and  thorough-going  compre- 
hensiveness of  import — that  it  becomes 
transfigured  into  an  actual  ' '  science  of 
Principles." 

But  this  development  of  a  theory  of 
the  world  into  consistency  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  meaning  through  the 
exercise  of  thought  necessarily  implies  a 
method  on  the  part  of  the  thinker.  And 
as  the  explicit  statement  of  this  method 
of  thought  was  first  worked  out  by 
a  Greek — Aristotle— and  as  the  Greek 
word  for  thought,  especially  in  its  scien- 
tific character,  is  the  word  logos,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  science  of  thought  itself 
should  be  given  the  name  Logic.  This 
science,  too,  Aristotle  was  careful  not  to 
include  in  the  range  of  philosophy  prop- 
erly  speaking,   but   assigned   to  it    the 

I.  The  number  of  books  on  Philosophy  issued  in 
1897  from  the  Public  Library  was  double  that  of  1895, 
bein;  nearly  3,000  volumes. 


place  of  a  doctrine  of  method  presup- 
posed in  every  stage  of  the  development 
of  philosophy— a  fact  to  be  referred  to 
later  on. 

III.      THE    VARIOUS    ASPECTS    OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

On    the  one    hand  the  experience  of 
the  race  has   been  one  long    inductive 
process  in  which,  through  apprehension 
of  facts  (perception),  men  have  little  by 
little  arrived  at  more  and  more  compre- 
hensive conceptions  seeming   to  corre- 
spond to  the   fundamental  character  of 
things.     On  the  other   hand  as  logical 
method  grew  to  be  a  conscious  posses- 
sion, it  came  to  be  applied  in  the  critical 
effort  to  verify  these  results  of  induction 
by  reducing  all  knowledge.thus  attained 
to     thorough-going,    systematic     form. 
This  effort  necessarily  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  deductive  inquiry  in  which  it  was 
sought  to  show  that  a  given  hypothesis 
would  account  for  all  the  facts  and  thus, 
in  its  widest  range,  serve  as  the  unifying 
principle  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  while 
in  its  specific  phases  it  would  prove  to 
be  the  explanation  of  the  world  in  its 
various  aspects.^ 

Indeed  these  two  seemingly  opposed 
modes  of  investigation  are  really  nothing 
else  than  mutually  complementary 
phases  of  all  true  inquiry.  The  induc- 
tive method,— the  method  to  which 
Aristotle  specially  applied  the  name 
"  dialectic  "—consists  in  the  search  for 
universal  principles  as  involved  in  par- 
ticular facts;  while  the  deductive  method 
is  but  the  inverse  process  of  ranging 
known  facts  under  ascertained  principles 
in  such  way  as  to  bring  into  clearest 
view  the  necessary,  organic  relation  of 
fact  to  fact  in  a  total  concrete  system. 
It  is  this  closing-together  of  particular 
facts  with  universal  principles  in  gen- 

I.  Thus,  modern  science,  supposing  itself  to  be  wholly 
inductive,  is  in  reality,  as  science,  deductive  in  quite 
equal  degree. 
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nine  organic  unity  that  constitutes  the 
X.x\xt.  coii-clusion  of  every  real  syllogism." 
Thus  it  is  evident   that   induction  is 
the  process  of  discovery,  while  deduction 
is  the  process  of  verification.  And  again, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  process  of  dis- 
covery is  to  lead  to  results  worth  the 
trouble  it  must    include  in  every  step  it 
takes  the  process  of  verification.     Induc- 
tion is  the  attitude  of  daring  adventure  ; 
deduction    is    the   attitude   of    cautious 
reserve.     The  poet's  flight  of  fancy  is 
essentially  inductive.    The  critic's  care- 
ful, relatively  cold   appraisement  of  re- 
sults is  essentially  deductive.    If  the  poet 
lacks  deductive  caution,  the  products  of 
his   work   will   be   merely   fantastic   or 
monstrous.     If  the  critic  is  wanting  in 
spontaneous    power   of    comprehending 
principles,    his    work    will    be    merely 
mechanical — guided    only   by    external 
standards — in  which  case  the  products 
of  his  work  must  prove  wholly  formal 
and  lifeless. 

And  now  we  may  consider  more  spe- 
cifically what  the  various  aspects  of 
philosophy  are. 

A,     Philosophy  of  Nature. 

Following  this  clew  in  its  most  gen- 
eral import,  one  finds  himself  struggling 
to  systematize  (by  deductive  process) 
the  facts  which  have  come  to  light  for 
him  in  the  series  of  practical  inductions 
constituting  the  concrete  development  of 
his  own  consciousness.  He  discovers 
///w/^^^— discovers  himself  as  mijid;  dis- 
covers also  that  mind  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  space;  discovers  that 
mind  cannot  rightly  be  said  to  be  in 
space  at  all.  Space  does  not  compre- 
hend (include)  mind;  mind  comprehends 
space— comprehends  (includes)  it  as  one 

2.  A  syllogism  is  an  organic  uniiy  of  judgments 
(each,  of  course,  expressed  in  a  proposition  or  sentence) 
representing  the  organic  unity  of  universal  principle 
and  particular  characteristic  in  the  individual  fact. 
Rightly  understood  there  can  be  no  question  that,  as 
was  long  ago  remarked,  '  'everything  is  a  syllogism." 
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of  the  essential  modes  of  its  own  being 
as  mind.  And  yet  this  is  a  relatively 
late  discovery  for  the  individual.  In  his 
earlier  experience  he  is  fully  occupied 
as  mind  in  responding  to  stimulations 
coming  in  upon  him  from  the  external 
or  space-filling  world.  That  is  the 
world  which  at  first  he  apprehended  as 
*  *  Matter ; ' '  afterward ,  as  '  *  Nature  '  '— 
i.  e. ,  as  the  "physical  "  world. 

Clearly,  then,  while  so   occupied  the 
individual  mind  is  striving  toward  the 
development  of  physical  science — i.e., 
toward  the  unfolding  of  a  philosophy  of 
Nature. 

B.     Philosophy  of  Mind, 

But  this  direction  of  interest  outward 
in  response  to  physical  stimulation, 
is  itself  an  activity  in  and  through  which 
the  mind  itself  cannot  but  grow  in  total 
vigor  as  well  as  in  the  multiplicity  and 
definiteness  of  its  specific  modes  as 
mind.  Sooner  or  later,  then,  the  indi- 
vidual mind  cannot  but  find  itself  im- 
pelled to  attend  with  all  its  inductive 
energy  to  these  very  modes  of  its  own 
inner  being.  It  must  discover  the  cen- 
tral unifying  principle  of  mental  exist- 
ence. And  this  inductive  process  must 
in  turn  involve  the  complementary 
phase  of  deductively  seeking  to  bring 
about  the  critical  systematization  of 
these  principles.  j 

Such  investigation,  clearly,  must  lead 
to  the  development  of  mental  science — 
of  a  philosophy  of  the  inner  world 
of  Mind  in  contrast  with,  and  yet  as 
complementary  to,  the  philosophy  of  the 
outer  world  of  Nature. 

C     Metaphysics, 

Observe  now  that  the  philosophy  of 
nature  is  possible  only  as  a  systematic 
interpretation  of  certain  of  the  mind's 
own  experiences  which  the  mind  finds 
itself  compelled  to  refer  to  a  stimulating 
Reality    beyond     itself.      In    response 
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to  stimulation  from  that  Reality  beyond 
itself  the  mind  constructs  within  itself  a 
representation  constituting  a  more  or 
less  elaborate  and  consistent  System. 
To  this  System  it  gives  the  name  of 
"  Nature,"  and  believes  in  it  as  consti- 
tuting a  substantially  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  total  Reality  beyond  itself — to 
which,  therefore,  the  term  "  Nature  '^  is 
also  applied.  And  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  the  individual  investigator  appears 
to  make  no  clear  distinction  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  application  of  the 
term.  For  him  his  subjectively  devel- 
oped System  and  the  objectively  existing 
Reality  are  one  and  the  same.  In  other 
words,  he  has  not  yet  pressed  his  prob- 
lem to  its  ultimate  implications. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  in  strict  truth 
only  two  general  sciences,  or  fields 
of  Science  ;  not  philosophy  in  the  ulti- 
mate sense  of  the  term.  For  philoso- 
phy, as  we  noticed,  is  specifically  just 
that  degree  cf  thought  which  consists  in 
the  unificatio'i  of  Science  ;  as  Science, 
in  its  more  immediate  significance,  is  the 
unification  of  facts  within  a  given 
sphere.  In  other  words,  philosophy 
differs  from  science  only  in  this  :  that  it 
is  the  conscious  following  out,  to  its 
ultimate  logical  conclusion,  of  the 
tendency  toward  unification,  which,  in- 
deed, is  present  in  science,  but  which 
science  as  such  never  aspires  to  carry 
further  than  is  required  in  the  sys- 
tematization of  facts  within  a  given  lim- 
ited field. 

There  remains,  therefore,  the  task  of 
co-ordinating  the  two  opposite  realms  of 
Nature  and  Mind — the  task  of  finding 
the  common  term  or  unifying  principle 
through  which  these  realms  can  be  seen 
as  but  the  complementary  aspects  of  one 
World  or  Universe.  •  It  is  this  final, 
supreme  effort  of  thought  which  seeks 
to  seize  the  very  essence  of  all  Reality 
and  to  present  in  explicit  form  a 
reasoned   account  of  that  essence — it  is 


this  which  constitutes  Metaphysics,  prop- 
erly speaking.  , 

IV.      CONTRAST     BETWEEN     LOGIC     AND 
METAPHYSICS. 

And  here  the  contrast  between  Logic 
and   Metaphysics    comes      clearly   into 
view.     Logic  has  to  do  with  the  funda- 
mental   method    of    Thought  as  such; 
while   Metaphysics    is    abov^e    all  con- 
cerned with  the  adequate  comprehension 
in    Thought    of   the    total    Reality     of 
Things  constituting  the  ultimate  Object 
of  Thought.     So  that  it  is  Logic  rather 
than    Metaphysics    that    can    fairly  be 
defined  as  "  a  more  than   usually  obsti- 
nate attempt   to   think  clearly;'''  while 
Metaphysics  is  rather  to  be  described  as 
the  supreme   attempt   of   the   mind   to 
think     adequately.      Though   of  course 
this  antithesis  must  be  brought  back  to 
genuine  synthesis  if  we  would  not  empty 
the  terms  of  all  meaning.     Which  task 
again   belongs    to    Metaphysics    rather 
than  to  Logic.     The  more  one   neglects 
clearness   in  his   attempt   to  think  ade- 
quately  the    nearer    he    approaches    a 
chaos  rather  than  a  cosmos  of  thought. 
And  similarly  the  more  he  neglects  ade- 
quacy in  his  eagerness  to  attain  to  per- 
fect clearness  the  nearer  he  approaches 
mere   empty   verbal  forms — i.    e. ,    mere 
nonsense.     Metaphysics  reduced  to  the 
"simplicity"   of    mere  every-day  lan- 
guage must  necessarily  be  a  metaphysics 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  ;  i.e.,  to  the 
degree    of    merely     implicit,    undiffer- 
entiated,  unsystematized    thought.     In 
the  very   nature  of   the  case,  complex 
thought  cannot  be  expressed   in   merely 
elementary  form.     It  is  not  the  business 
of  the  teacher  to  reduce  all  knowledge 
to   the   primer   stage,  and  thus  to  bring 
about  arrested  mental  development  and 
render  intellectual  infancy  perpetual  for 
the  individual  and  universal  for  the  race. 
Rather  it  is  the  business  of  the   teacher 
to  stimulate  the  child  to  the  putting  forth 
of  such  effort  as  shall  bring  him  as   rap- 
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idly  as  possible  to  transcend  the  stage  of 
infancy  and  thus  to  attain  maturity  of 
mental  life. 

It  was  the  attempt  to  "clarify,"  to 
"simplify"  logic,  to  make  logic 
"easy'^  by  freeing  it  from  "meta- 
physical difficulties" — it  was  this  that 
had  for  its  result  the  reduction  of  logic 
to  the  degree  of  empty  formalism  which 
within  the  last  century  rendered  it  a 
hissing  and  a  by-word  to  all  really 
thoughtful  minds.  It  is  through  the 
restoration  to  logic  of  its  essentially 
metaphysical  character  that  logic  as  the 
Science  of  Thought  is  coming  again  to 
hold  high  rank  in  the  scientific — i.  e. , 
the  critically-thinking — world. 

Aristotle,  the  originator  of  logic  as  a 
science,  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of 
divorcing  the  form  of  thought  from 
thought  itself.  To  him  '  *  form  ' '  was 
always  the  form  of  something  ;  not  sub- 
stanceless  form  or  the  form  of  nothing. 
And  if  Hegel,  in  bringing  back  the  scien- 
tific world  to  the  recognition  of  the  vital 
relationship  between  the  Form  of  Thought 
and  the  Reality  of  Thought,  went  to 
the  extreme  of  identifying  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  that  was  infinitely  better 
than  to  leave  these  sciences  in  the  char- 
nel-house of  their  utter  separation,  from 
which  he  did  so  much  to  bring  to 
life  again  the  thought  of  the  modern 
world. 

Those  who  know  nothing  of  these 
great  thinkers  are  apt  to  scoff  at  them, 
crying  out  against  the  crabbed  outward 
form  of  their  exposition  ;  as  the  children 
mocked  at  the  prophet  of  old,  making 
merry  at  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
prophet's  head  while  wholly  oblivious  to 
the  world-transforming  thoughts  that 
were  going  on  within  the  prophet's  mind. 

With  direct  reference  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  the  following  note  may  be 
added.  Metaphysics,  or  the  "First 
Philosophy"  as  Aristotle  termed  it,  may 
be  defined   as  the  critical   formulation 


and  systematization  of  man's  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
world— principles  which  in  their  con- 
crete character  constitute  the  essential 
inner  relations  of  that  primal  Energy 
which  is  the  ultimate  Reality  of  the 
things  forming  the  immediate  objects  of 
human  knowledge. 

But  since  real  knowledge  of  things 
consists  at  last  in  comprehension  of  their 
specific  and  generic  aspects,  it  is  evident 
that  as  man's  knowledge  goes  on  in- 
creasing man  must,  from  time  to  time, 
find  his  metaphysics  needing  revision. 
But  also  this  revision,  so  far  from 
involving  the  rejection  of  what,  through 
the  inherent  rationality  of  mind,  man 
has  already  discovered  by  way  of  central 
principles,  will  consist  rather  in  correct- 
ing newly  discovered  errors  in  his  form- 
ulae and  in  supplementing  these  so  as  to 
render  them  more  adequate  as  repre- 
senting the  deepened  comprehension  of 
those  selfsame  principles. 

And  now  let  us  note  again  that  the 
inductive  process  is  essentially  a  process 
of  discovery — of  the  progressive  compre- 
hension of  principles  as  involved  in 
apprehended  facts — while  this  process 
is  ever  to  be  supplemented  by  the  deduc- 
tive process  of  verification  and  system- 
atization. Let  us  note  further  that  the 
beginner  must  have  knowledge  to  sys- 
tematize before  he  can  successfully  un- 
dertake the  process  of  such  systematiza- 
tion. And  when  we  have  noted  these 
facts  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  con- 
clude that  in  this  field  also  educational 
method  ought  to  be  initially  inductive 
and  only  by  degrees  merge  into  a  pre- 
dominantly deductive  character. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  metaphysics, 
as  the  science  of  principles,  is  the  cul- 
mination of  all  science.  And  this  pre- 
cisely because  the  principles  of  which  it 
is  the  science  are  presupposed  in  all 
scientific  investigation .  They  are  * '  first '  * 
principles  in  the  sense  that  they  are  in- 


volved in  things  as  constituting  the 
inmost  nature  of  things;  and  again,  as 
involved  in  the  nature  of  mind  itself, 
they  are  "first"  as  constituting  the 
nucleus  of  any  attempt  at  thinking. 
But  also  and  equally  they  are  "ulti- 
mate" or  last  principles  both  because 
no  amount  of  research  can  find  further, 
more  substantial  elements  upon  which 
they  depend;  and  because,  from  their 
very  subtlety,  they  are  the  last  or  ulti- 
mate factors  for  the  human  conscious- 
ness to  adequately  comprehend.  Un- 
told confusion  has  arisen  from  failure  to 
take  clear  and  full  account  of  this  rad- 
ical difference  between  the  psychological 
aspect  of  "principles"  and  their  meta- 
physical aspect  properly  speaking. 

And  now  let  us  notice  that  all  true 
educational  process  consists  in  bringing 
to  explicit  degree  in  the  individual  con- 
sciousness precisely  those  principles 
which  from  its  very  nature  were  implicit 
in  such  consciousness  from  the  most 
rudimentary  stage  of  its  existence.  And 
having  noted  this  it  will  be  clear  to  us 
that  consciousness  cannot  be  developed 
at  all  without  involving  the  develop- 
ment of  its  metaphysical  aspect.  It  is 
precisely  this  metaphysical  factor,  let 
us  once  more  repeat,  that  constitutes 
the  substance  of  all  science;  and  hence 
it  is  only  by  a  radical  misconception 
that  one  can  conclude  ^  that  the  assign- 
ing to  metaphysics  a  place  as  the  high- 
est of  the  sciences  is  equivalent  to  as- 
suming that  it  is  a  science  which  may 
or  may  not  be.  The  peach  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  peach  bud.  The  peach 
may  not  be  reached  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular example.  But  peach  in  its  essen- 
tial character'  is  presupposed  in  the  very 
existence  of  the  peach-bud.  Hence, 
also,  it  is  hopelessly  to  misconceive  the 
very  nature  of  philosophy  to  assume, 
as  does  G.  H.  Lewes,    that  the  history 


I.    Compare  Kiilpe's  Introduction  to  Philosophy  in 
list  of  works  g^iven  below,  p,  88. 


of  philosophy  is  but  a  series  of  substi- 
tutions of  one  system  for  another — the 
truth  being  that  the  really  **later"  sys- 
tem but  supplements  the  "earlier,"  cor- 
recting its  errors  and  rendering  explicit 
what  was  held  only  in  germ  in  the  earlier 
form.  Philosophy  as  a  whole  is,  in  very 
truth,  a  thoroughly  organic  process;  it 
is  just  the  process  of  the  evolution  of 
human  thought  in  its  most  systematic 
and  comprehensive  character.  Hence 
in  respect  of  philosophy  the  term  "later' ' 
has  no  other  meaning  than  this :  more 
adequately  developed.  Truth  has  no  date. 
It  is  eternal. 

V. — PHILOSOPHY  AND   BREAD. 

If  age  gives  clear  title  to  reverence, 
then  the  taunt  so  frequently  thrown  out 
against  philosophy  to  the  effect  that  it 
bakes  no  bread  is  very  reverend.     Not 
less  venerable,  however,   is   that  other 
(in    form     negative)    proposition    that 
"man    cannot  live  by    bread     alone." 
"Bread"    may,   in  fact,  be  taken  as  a 
universal  symbol   of  whatever  tends  to 
the  sustenance  of  life.  So  understood  the 
complex  stimulus  which  the  whole  world 
of  nature  brings  to  bear  upon  the  mind 
through   the  sense-organs   may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  "bread"  of  the  life  of 
mere   perception;    and   again   that    the 
stimulus  received  from  the  human  en- 
vironment    may    be     counted     as    the 
"bread"   of  the  individual's  life  in  its 
social   aspect;   while  the  stimulus,  con- 
sisting     of     the     problems     presented 
through   the   whole   of   one's    environ- 
ment, both  physical   and    human,   may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  "bread"  that 
sustains  the  life  of  contemplation  and 
reflection—that  life  the  most  adequate 
forms  of  which  are  Art.  Religion  and 
Philosophy. 

Art  is  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  world  in  forms  of  Beauty.  Philosophy 
is  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  world 
in  forms  of  Truth.  Religion  is  the  solu- 
tion  of  the  problems   of  the  world  in 


forms  of  Goodness.  Take  away  Beauty, 
and  Truth  becomes  untruth  and  Good- 
ness turns  to  evil.  Take  away  Truth, 
and  Beauty  becomes  deformity  and 
Goodness  is  dissolved  with  falsehood. 
Take  away  Goodness,  and  Beauty  be- 
comes a  mocking  phantom  and  the 
heart  of  Truth  is  turned  to  ashes. 

Bread?  One  would  suppose  that  in 
this  wise  age  of  ours  *  'the  Bread  that  com- 
eth  down  from  heaven" — the  manna  of 
the  soul  in  its  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness of  phantom  time-forms  toward 
the  Promised  Land  of  abiding,  substan- 
tial Truth — had  been  proven  once  for 
all  to  be  merely  a  pretty  myth  fit  only 
to  amuse  the  unsophisticated  children  of 
the  world  while  the  really  knowing 
ones  are  filling  their  store-rooms  with 
the  substantial  Bread  that  springs  up 
from  the  solid  earth.  Or,  can  it  be  that 
in  our  very  "  advanced"  wisdom  we  are 
still  in  truth  to  be  classed  among  those 
who  "  know  not  what  they  do?" 

Yeast  was  known  for  its  practical 
bread- value  long  before  it  was  known 
and  classified  as  a  marvelous  self-mul- 
tiplying vegetable  growth.  Since  this 
discovery  it  is  found  to  have  "scientific" 
value;  i.  e.,  value  in  the  direction  of 
that  subtle  "  bread"  that  contributes  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  man.  And  what 
is  the  real  value  of  any  form  of  physical 
substance  but  just  this:  That  it  con- 
tributes to  the  maintenance  of  the  phys- 
ical structure  as  organic  to  mind,  which 
is  the  real  man  ? 

Bread  ?  Consider  what  constitutes  for 
you  the  reality  of  the  bread  you  actually 
eat,  and  enjoy  .in  the  eating.  Consider 
how  much  of  this  consists  in  mere  neat- 
ness of  preparation  and  in  tastefulness  of 
serving.  It  must  be  in  a  "cosy"  din- 
ing room,  on  shining,  more  or  less  ex- 
quisitely decorated,  china,  with  snowy 
table  linen,  etc.,  etc.  Consider  this  and 
then  estimate  what  fraction  of  your  bread 
is    mere    "practical"    food,   and    how 
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mucli  of  it  must  in  strict  truth  be  counted 
as  aesthetic  bread  !  And  the  coat  you 
wear  and  the  house  you  live  in  and  the 
office  where  you  do  your  work  and  ex- 
perience the  quintessence  of  your  "prac- 
tical" life — are  they  not  all  cut  out,  made 
up,  finished  and  furnished,  with  a  view 
mainly  to  satisfy  your  demand  for  a  cer- 
tain perfection  in  the  way  of  Beauty  ? 

After  all  is  the  world  to  you,  then,  a 
whit  more  a  world  of  Utility  than  a 
world  of  elegance,  of  refinement,  of 
taste  ?  And  again,  if  you  limit  your 
interests  to  these  two — Utility  and  Beau- 
*ty — what,  after  all,  will  be  for  you  the 
real  use,  the  real  beauty?  Surely  you 
have  not  yet  to  be  told  that  use  and 
beauty  for  the  senses  alone  must  in  the 
end  prove  wholly  useless  and  deformed? 
Your  very  dog  has  a  sense  of  smell  su- 
perior to  yours.  Of  course — but  do  you 
therefore  consult  him  in  the  selection  of 
your  perfumes?'  You  are  anxious  to 
increase  your  goods.  '*  Good"  for  what, 
if  not  to  serve  as  means  of  increasing 
your  power  of  rightly  estimating  Beauty 
and  of  clearly  comprehending  Truth 
and  of  truly  realizing  Goodness  ? 

What  perversion,  then,  to  say  that 
one  must  be  educated  in  order  that  he 
may  be  successful  in  accumulating 
property ;  when  the  truth  is  that  one  is 
bound  to  accumulate  property  solely  by 
this  highest  of  all  obligations:  that  he 
may  possess  the  means  to  become  truly 
educated.' 

And  education  as  a  whole  means 
nothing  less  than  self-knowledge  and 
self-mastery.     And  self-knowledge  in  its 

I.  The  dog's  sense  is  merely  quantitatively  superior ; 
years,  qualitatively.  Quantity  is  only  the  howmuch  of 
a  thing.    Quality  is  what  the  thing  U. 


3.  ^^U  getting  of  property  is  itself  but  the  most 
elementary  of  all  the  means  through  which  education 
is  realized  in  its  ethical  aspect.  Wrong  getting  of 
property  is  the  lowest  degree  of  the  perversion  of  edu- 
cation in  its  ethical  aspect.  The  *'love  of  money"— 
greed  -the  "setting  one's  affections  on  things  on  the 
earth"— that  <«  "the  root  of  all  evil,"  To  "want  the 
earth"  is  nothing.  He  who  doesn't  want  the  Heavens, 
too,  isn't  much  of  a  man. 


fullest  and  truest  sense  means — do  not 
wince,  but  look  the  fact  full  in  the 
face — means  nothing  less  than  this  :  the 
mastery  of  the  system  or  universal  order 
of  the  World.  Know  yourself — your 
frtie  Self — and  you  will  know  the  World, 
and  God,  who  is  the  Soul  of  the  World. 
And  thus,  clearly,  it  will  require  no  less 
than  endless  duration  for  you  to  compre- 
hend yourself  with  absolute  complete- 
ness. And  if  that  is  true  then  your  des- 
tiny is  infinite  and  your  life  endless  and 
endlessly  self-enriching. 

And  Philosophy,  once  more,  is  just 
the  tracing  out  of  the  relations  consti- 
tuting the  true  system  of  the  world.  And 
in  the  human  world  knowledge  of  that 
system  cannot  fail  to  help  you  in  your 
efforts  to  comprehend  your  practical 
relations,  (i)  It  will  help  you  to  com- 
prehend in  their  truth  the  fundamental 
rights  of  property.  It  will  help  you  to 
distinguish  between  creatmg  values  and 
obtaining  values.  It  will  help  you  to 
recognize  that  whenever  you  obtain  a 
dollar  by  unfair  means  you  have  not  by 
that  fact  fnade  a  dollar,  but  are  to  that 
extent  the  actual  robber  of  your  neigh- 
bor. That  is,  philosophy  will  help  you 
to  avoid  getting  more  than  is  your  due. ' 

(2)  Knowledge  of  the  system  of  th^ 
world  will  also  help  you  to  compre- 
hend the  truth  of  the  relations  in- 
volved in  the  Family.  And  compre- 
hending them  in  their  truth  you  will  be 
the  more  apt  to  strive  to  realize  them  in 
their  highest    beauty    and    excellence. 

(3)  Comprehending  the  true  system  of 
the  human  world,  you  as  a  citizen  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  at- 
tainment of  ends  through  low  cunning 
or  mere  brute  force  on  the  one  hand, 
and  attaining  them  through  the  force  of 
reason  and  true  nobility  of  character  on 


I.  And  that  is  also  getting  Ze««  than  is  your  due.  To 
get  more  dinner  than  one  ought,  is  to  get  less  health 
than  one  ought.  To  get  more  property  than  one  ought, 
is  to  get  less  conscience— i.  e.,  less  reality  of  self— 
than  one  ought. 


the  Other.  (4)  So,  too,  with  clear 
comprehension  of  the  system  of  the 
world  in  its  subtler  spiritual  aspects,  the 
minister,  in  his  efforts  to  guide  men  in 
their  struggle  to  redeem  themselves 
from  the  time- wilderness  of  mere  van- 
ishing interests  to  the  paradise  of  rea- 
sonable living,  will  be  all  the  more  cer- 
tain of  actual  success  because  he  will  be 
able  to  prove  to  them  that  in  sober  truth 
the  life  devoted  to  the  senses  is  the  most 
senseless  life  of  all,  and  that  the  true 
paradise  consists  for  the  individual  in 
the  ceaseless  accumulation  of  that  wealth 
of  which  the  imperishable  elements  are 
just  the  unfolding  qualities  of  the  ration- 
ally growing  mind,  together  with  the 
consequent  ceaseless  extension  of  real- 
ized rhythmic  relations  as  Jjetween  him- 
self and  the  infinitely  various  and  ever 
growing  members  of  the  abiding  world 
of  Mind — i.  e.,  his  "  neighbors." 

To  the  man  who  has  already  demon- 
strated to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
sum  of  Life  is  to  be  realized  in  the  Circe 
pool,  all  that  has  been  intimated  in  this 
hurried  sketch— all   that   could   be  ex- 
pressed in   the   most  elaborate  treatise 
having  like  intent — must  of  course  seem 
sheerest  nonsense.     For  which  reason  it 
is  not  addressed  to  him  at  all,  but  rather 
to  those  "innocents"   who  cannot   be 
persuaded   but   that   there   is   some  far 
better    goal     beyond,    and    who     have 
learned,  or  at  least  are  learning,  how  to 
stop  their  ears  to  all  siren  songs  and  so, 
Ulysses-like,  speed  swiftly  on  their  way, 
through    passion- storms   and   wreck   of 
treasured  whims,  from  Trojan  siege  to 
longed-for  Home— to  the  tranquil  realm 
of  serene  self-knowledge  and  self-mastery 
and  unison   with   all   who  dwell  in  the 
Islands   of   the    Blessed— in    the   realm 
where  Reason  rules  and  universal  obedi- 
ence makes  real  the  Music  of  the  Spheres. 
All  which,   did  we  but  rightly  under- 
stand, is  to  be  realized  in  part  in  the 
ceaseless  Here  and  Now  of  the  actual 


living   world,    industrial,   social,    polit- 
ical, religious. 

VI.      A  COURSE   OF   READING   IN 
PHILOSOPHY. 

The  following  course  of  Reading  in 
Philosophy  is  prepared  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library.  I  have  also  attempted 
to  comply  with  his  proposal,  made  from 
the  librarian's  point  of  view,  that  the 
course  be  constructed  with  reference  to 
those  who  have  neither  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  nor  immediate  guide,  nor 
stated  hours  in  its  pursuit.' 

In  making  out  the  course  I  shall  fol- 
low essentially  the  order  of  topics  as  in 
the  preceding  sketch.  There  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  the  fundamental  stages 
in  the  actual  spontaneous  unfolding  of 
consciousness  as  to  the  great  central 
problems  of  the  world.  The  clew  is  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  Mind.  The 
Greeks  in  their  mythological  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  world,  mingled  the 
results  of  their  uncritical  observation  of 
Nature  with  their  equally  uncritical 
observations  of  Mind  and  thus  developed 
a  more  or  less  fantastic  explanation  of 
the  physical  world  on  the  one  side  and 
of  the  human  world  on  the  other,  blended 
by  degrees  into  a  crude  theology^  which 
stood  to  them  in  place  of  a  metaphysics. 
As  they  attained  to  reflective  conscious- 
ness they   again   gave    their   attention 

I.  Inwardly  more  men  than  anyone  man  knows  of 
are  striving,  hour  by  hour,  amid  the  outward  struggles 
of  their  busy  lives,  to  solve  the  central  problems  that 
lie  at  the  heart  of  every  "practical'  interest  and  give 
to  life  its  only  positive  significance.  The  fin-de-iiecle 
Walpurgis-night  with  its  feverish  dream,  individual 
and  national,  of  "He  shall  keep  who  has  and  he  shall 
get  who  can"  has  its  hopeful  antithesis  in  the  steadily 
growing  interest  manifested  at  present  above  all  in  the 
eager  philosophic  discussion  of  practical  or  ethical 
questions— especially  those  of  property.  Along  with 
this  goes  the  widening  recognition  of  the  art  factor  as 
an  element  in  everyday  life.  And  at  the  heart  of  it  all 
there  is  an  unmistakable  impulse  toward  universal 
religious  "revival"— a  revival  that  must  inevitably  find 
reflective  or  speculative  rather  than  merely  emotional 
formulation. 
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Summarized  by  the  poet,  Hesiod,  in  bis  Theogcny, 
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mainly  to  natural  phenomena  and  sought 
to  interpret  these  phenomena  in  an  ulti- 
mate or  metaphysical  sense,  (Thales, 
Heraclitus,  Democritus).  Following 
upon  this  phase  of  speculation  came  the 
psychological  tendency  of  the  sophists 
deepened  and  clarified  and  universalized 
by  the  predominantly  ethical  investiga- 
tions of  Socrates  (as  represented  by 
Plato). 

Aristotle,  finally,  traversed  the  whole 
ground, and  in  doing  so  differentiated  the 
sciences,  unified  them,  and  also  brought 
into  explicit   scientific  formulation  the 
method  of  thought  necessarily  involved 
in  all  scientific  procedure.     And,  essen- 
tially, every  mind  that  grows  into  the 
scientific   habit   and   pursues   scientific 
themes  to  the  actual  philosophical  de- 
gree of  tracing  out  the  unity  of  thought 
present   in   all   real    investigation   and 
recognizing  the   organic  oneness  of  all 
Reality — every  mind  that  does  this  must 
of    necessity  pass   through    essentially 
the  same  stages  and  in  the  same  order. 
And  this  because  the  individual  mind 
in  advancing  from  infancy  to  maturity 
is  at  first  mainly  perceptive — i.  e. ,  gives 
attention  outwardly;  secondly,    mainly 
reflective,  with  attention  turned  inward 
(awaking  of  self-consciousness)  —  thus 
far  uncritical  and  imaginative;  thirdly, 
speculative  in  the  sense  of  seeking  (a) 
to  know  ultimate  causes  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  those   causes   work,  (in- 
terest in  natural  science,  universal  ge- 
ography, history,  poetry);    seeking  (b) 
to  know  self  as  type  (interest  in  origin, 
nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul — natural 
period  for  study  of  psychology  and  eth- 
ics,  former  as  comparative,^   latter   as 
illustrated   in  history    and   literature); 
seeking  (c)  to  know  the  ultimate  rela- 
tions involved  in  the  world  of  Nature  on 
the  one  hand  and  in  the  world  of  Mind 


I.  In  "comparative  psychology"  it  is  the  human 
mind  that  makes  the  comparison  and  that  also  con- 
stitutes the  one  possible  standard  in  all  comparisons 
made. 


on  the  other — studies  culminating  in 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  relation  of  these 
two  "  worlds"  to  one  another  as  consti- 
tuting one  World  or  Universe. 

Thus  it  might  be  said  that  every  mind 
is  at  first  a  Thales,  next  a  Socrates,  and 
finally  an  Aristotle— lilliputian  to  such 
brobdignagians,  very  likely;  but  still 
identical  hi  kind,  in  fundamental  type, 
and  therefore  predestined  to  the  same 
essential  course  of  development. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  when  the 
individual  has  reached  that  degree  of 
consciousness  in  which  he  feels  the  need 
of  entering  upon  the  explicit  study  of 
philosophy,  he  has  already  implicitly 
traversed  the  three  degrees  of  mental 
development  indicated  and  can  there- 
fore choose  the  order  in  which  he  will 
take  up  the  actual  critical  study  of  the 
various  topics  presented  in  a  full  course 
of  philosophical  discipline.  And  yet 
even  for  such  individual  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  traversing  of  the  entire 
field  in  what  may  very  properly  be 
called  the  natural  order  will  prove  most 
effective. 

It  may  be   suggested,  also,  that  the 
repeated   traversing   of  the  entire  field 
has  the  special  and  inestimable  value  of 
keeping  one  constantly  reminded  of  the 
organic  unity  of  the  whole,  and  thus  of 
saving  him  from  so  centering  his  inter- 
est in  some  one  sphere  as  to  lose  the 
sense  of  true  proportion  in  the  whole — 
an  error  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our 
intensely    "practical"    age,    which,  in- 
verting as  it  does  the  true  relation  be- 
tween education  and   property-getting, 
so  forces  specialization  upon   the   indi- 
dividual  as  "practically"  to  reduce  his 
individuality  to  its  lowest  terms;  where- 
as— and  it  really  does  need  the  saying — 
education  ought  first  of  all,  and  above 
all,  and  all  in  all,  to  be  a  process  of  re- 
duction  asce7idi7ig.     What   the   man  is 
"worth" — that  is  what  he /5,  not  what 
he  possesses— sWW  less  is  it  the  degree  to 
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which  he  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  in- 
strument for  increasing  the  possession 
of  others.  .. 

First  of  all,  then,  following  the  scheme 
indicated,  I  shall  present  the  names  of  a 
few   books  which   serve  to  outline  the 
whole  field  of  philosophy.      I  shall  next 
present  what  seem  to  me  on  the  whole 
the  three  books  most  likely  to  be  of  real 
service  to  the  beginner  within  the  sphere 
(a)  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  ;  (b)  of 
each  of  four  aspects  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind;  (c)    of   Metaphysics   as    consti- 
tuting the  culmination  of  philosophical 
inquiry.     To  which  I  shall  add  a  similar 
selection  of  works  embodying  L,ogic  as 
the  Science  of  Method.     I  have  decided 
upon  such  brief  list  deliberately,  because 
for  the  beginner   a    more  ^extended  list 
would  be  simply  bewildering.     The  list, 
of  course,  represents  what   in   my  judg- 
ment will  be  on  the    whole  best  for  the 
particular  purpose  constituting  the  im- 
mediate reason  for  making  out  the  list 
at   all.       I    have    assumed,    too,    that 
people  who  study  philosophy    do  so  for 
the  most  part,  not  by  way  of  an  ''  accom- 
plishment," but  because  they  hope  to 
find  in  it  stimulus  and  guidance  toward 
such  self-definition  as  will  give  to  the 
individual    life    its    utmost   significance 
and  vitality. 

Philosophy    is  by  no  means  a  substi- 
tute for  religion  ;  but  it  is  a  guide  to  the 
comprehension  of  religion  in  its  truth. 
In  each  group  of  books  given  below  the 
first  will  be   relatively  elementary.     It 
is   suggested,     too,  that   the    beginner 
might   very   well   first   go  through   the 
whole   cycle   of  topics   using  one   only 
of  these  elementary   treatises— the  one 
constituting  the  first  in  each  list.     He 
can   then    return   to    the   first   list  and 
again  traverse  the  entire  cycle,   taking 
the  treatise  named  second  in  each  list. 
This  to  be  once  more  repeated  with  the 
third  book  in  each  list.     In  this  way  he 
will   really    have   reviewed   the    whole 


series  of  themes  three  times  (after  the 
general  view  derived  from  one  of  the 
single  volumes  of  outlines),  and  will 
also  have  returned  for  the  third  time  to 
the  doctrine  of  Method,  which  mean- 
while he  will  have  been  applying  in  his 
traversing  of  the  several  themes  in  the 
general  field  for  the  second  and  third 
times.  Thus,  too,  while  the  plan  as  a 
whole  is  inductive,  the  repeated  travers- 
ing of  the  entire  cycle  will  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  involve  the  deductive  (criti- 
cal) application  of  the  general  principles 
ascertained  through  the  earlier  course  to 
the  successive  themes  in  the  later 
courses. 

By  the  time  the  reader  has  faithfully 
carried  out  such  general  scheme  of  read- 
ing he  will  be  fairly  well  prepared  to 
make  his  own  selections  and  to  pursue 
his  studies  independently.  Of  course, 
too,  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme  would  be  greatly  facilitated, 
both  in  respect  of  rapidity  and  thor- 
oughness, with  the  help  of  a  competent 
personal  guide. 

FIRST   I.IST — OUTI^INES. 

Under  this  heading  I  shall  present 
two  lists  which  essentially  parallel  one 
another.  The  first  will  be  made  up  of 
hand-books,  each  giving  an  outline  of 
philosophy  as  a  whole.  The  second 
list  will  be  made  up  of  histories  of  phi- 
losophy. The  former  presents  the  whole 
round  of  themes  as  explicit,  completed 
product.  The  latter  shows  the  process 
through  which  such  product  has  been 
realized. 

Two  books  there  are,  indeed,  which, 
though  not  pretending  to  be  outlines  of 
Philosophy,  are  yet  of  special  value  as 
helping  the  beginner  to  attain  the  true 
philosophic  spirit.  They  are  (i)  The 
Making  of  a  Man,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Lee, 
and  (2-)  Plato  and  Platonism,  by  Walter 
Pater. 

A.     Outlines* 

1.     Introduction     to    Philosophy,    by    Oswald 

Kulpe  (N.  Y.  TheMacmillanCo.). 
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2.  An  Epitome  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,  bv  F. 

Howard    Collins  (N.    Y,      D.   Appleton 

&  Co.)- 

3.  Introduction    to   the  Study  of  Philosophy, 

by  W.  T.  Harris  (N.  Y.  Appleton's).  Com- 
piled by  Marietta  Ki^s. 

Prof.  Kiilpe  attempts  to  present  im- 
partially the-  fundamental  aspects  of 
philosophy  as  these  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  work  of  leading  thinkers, 
ancient  and  modern.  Mr.  Collins  sum- 
marizes the  system  of  Herbert  Spencer 
and  therefore  presents  what  may  be 
called  the  external  evolutional  view  of 
the  world  as  a  whole.  In  other  words, 
it  seeks  the  connecting  bond  of  substan- 
tial principle  in  the  whole  range  of  ac- 
tual phenomena. 

(For  limitations  of  Mr.  Spencer's  phi- 
losophy see  Ptof.  John  Watson's  Conite. 
Mill  &  Spencer,  X.  Y.  Macmillan  & 
Co.). 

Dr.  Harris'  Introduction  is  really  a 
compilation  from  his  writings,  mainly 
as  published  at  various  times  in  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy. 
Nevertheless  these  writings  form  a 
fairly  connected  whole  and  represent, 
with  the  author's  own  independence 
and  vigor  of  thought,  a  consistent  and 
adequate  representation  of  the  Hegelian 
system  of  philosophy — the  system  which 
may  be  described  as  presenting  the  in- 
ternal, more  vital  and  essential  evolu- 
tional view. 

B.     Histories  of  Philosophy. 

1.  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Alfred  Weber  (N. 

Y.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons). 

2.  Hand-book  to  the  History  of  IMiilosophy, 

by  Belfort  Bax  (Bohn  Library). 

3.  A  History  of  Philosophy,  by  I>r.  W.  Win- 

delband  (N.  Y.     Macmillan  &  Co.). 

I  may  add,  Kant's  three  great  epoch- 
making  Critiques  (i)  of  Pure  Reason, 
(2)  of  the  Practical  Reason,  and  (3)  of 
the  Practical  Judgment  are  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  list  merely  because 
they  are  really  for  the  advanced  student 
and  are  to  be  approached  through  some 
such  course  as  I  have  marked  out. 


SECOND  LIST 
L 


■PHILOSOPHY   OF  NATURE, 


1. 
3. 


1. 


The  Conservation  of  energy,  by  Balfour 
Stewart  (International  Science  Series). 

2.  The    Origin    of    Species    by  Charles   Dar- 

win (Appleton's). 

3.  The  World-Energy  and  its   Self-Conserva- 

tion, by  Wm.  M.  Bryant  (Chicago.  Scott. 
Foresman  &  Co.). 

THIRD  LIST — PHILOSOPHY  OK  MIND. 

(a)  Anthropology  and  Psychology. 

Anthropology, by  E.  B.Tyler  (Appleton's). 

Comparative  Psychology,  by  J.  Lloyd  Mor- 
gan (Contemporary  Science  Series). 

Philosophy  of  MindJ  by  G.  W.  V.  Hegel 
(Macmillan  &  Co.). 

(^)  Ethics. 
A    Syllabus   of  Ethics^  by  Wm.  M.  Bryant 
(Chicago.     Scolt,  Foresman  &  Co.). 

2.  Outlines  of  a  Critical  Theory  of  Ethics,  by 

j.    Dewey    (Ann   Arbor.     Register  Pub- 
lishing Co.). 

3.  Manual  of  Ethics,  by  f.  S.Mackenzie  (Lon- 

don.    W.  B.  Clinc). 

(f)  Aesthetics. 

1.  The  Fine  Arts,  by  G.  BakUin  Brown  (Uni- 

verfrity  Extension  Manual.     N.  Y.  Scrib- 
ner's). 

2.  The  Philosophy  of   the  Beautiful,    by  Wm. 

Knight  (N.  Y.     Scribners). 

3.  Hegel's    Philosophy  c  f     Art.      Translated. 

With    Introduction,  bv   Wm.    M.  Bryani 
TN.    Y.     D.    Appleton   &    Co.— out    of 
print  »). 
{d)  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

1.  Religions   of    Primitive  Peoples,   by  D.  (i. 

Brinton.    (N.  Y.    (J.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 

2.  Evolution  of  Religion,  by  E.  Caird  (N.  \ . 

Macmillan  Co.). 

3.  Philosophy  and  Development  of  Religion, 

by   Otto   Pfleiderer  (N.  Y.     G.   P.    Put- 
nam's Sons). 
As  covering  the  whole  field  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind  in    a  richly  sugeestive  way  the  rcadei 
ought  earlv  to  become  acquainted  with  Lotze'f" 
Microcosm'us  (N.  Y.     Scribner's). 

FOURTH    LIST— METAPHYSICS. 

L     Metaphysics,    by    Hermann     Lotze    (N.  Y. 
Macmillan  Co.). 

2.     Metaphysics,  by  Arittotle  (Bohn  Library 
Pity    there  is   not    a  reasonable  Epulis*' 
version    of   this    '*First   Philosophy"  ot 
the  first  great  systematic  thinker). 

8.     Hegel's  Logic,  by  W.  T.   Harris  (Chicago 
vScott,  Foresman  &  Co.). 

FIFTH  LIST — LOGIC. 

1.  Logic,   by  Wm.   Minto    (University  Extcii- 

sion  Manual,  Scribner's). 

2.  Lessons   in    Logic,  by  W.  Stanley  Jevon^. 

(The  Macmillan  Co.). 

3.  Logic  (two  large   volumes),  by  Dr.  Chri^- 

toph    Sigwart.     (N.    \'.      The    Macmil 

Ian  Co.). 
Ot  course  every   real  student   of   Philosoph 
ought  to  possess  himself   of   Plato's  Dialogue^ 
(Jowett's  translation). 

1  My  son,   Max    Miillcr  Kryant,  is  engaged  in    i)u 
pariuira  revised  edition  of  this  work. 
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